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Historical Address 


By Leon AL GOODALE 


THE BEAMAN FAMILY 


KE have met to-day to dedicate this building to the mem- 
ory of Major Ezra Beaman, a son of old) Lancaster, a 


patriot in the Revolution from Shrewsbury, the leader 
in the incorporation of Boylston and the great organizer who 
so laid the foundations of church and civic affairs in this com- 
munity that he established here, as his last great achievement, 
this Pown of West Boylston. 

From his earliest days in this community there centres around 
him that quality which always marks a leader of men and 
attracts to his support and assistance the common everyday 
individual. 

Such a man by nature was Ezra Beaman, but it must be 
borne da mind that for three cenerations before him his aneestors 


eotne through the difficult and trying conditions which 


Were 
were to produce in Major Beaman the type of aggressive leader 
who stands out, even as the centuries go by. 

We learn that West Boylston was first peopled about 1720, 
and for a score of vears following almost exclusively by those 
daring pioneers from Marlboro and surrounding towns who had 
banded themselves together to found Shrewsbury in 1717. 

We marvel at the difficult progress of civilization and how 
slowly advancement was made when we stop to consider that no 
farther away than in old) Lancaster there had existed a settle- 
ment for nearly cighty vears previous to ours, but which had 
labored under such difficulties that scarcely any of her sons had 
reached this territory until other towns more remote had fur- 


mished most of our first inhabitants. 
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If we were lacking in those earlicst days for men from the 
wide territory then embraced by Lancaster, it was not for long, 
for in 1746 there came to this locality, from Bolton, which had 
but recently been set off from Lancaster, that famous Beaman 
family which was destined to play an all important part in the 
human affairs of this community during the nearly three-quarters 
of a century which was to follow. 


LEON A GOODALE 


Jut let us take still another step backward and think of Lan- 
caster, this mother of towns, the oldest municipality in Worcester 
County, incorporated in 16353, and which was first: inhabited 
about ten years previously. 

Now among its first settlers was Gamaliel Beaman, ereat- 
grandfather of Major lzra, the first Beaman to come to this 
country from old England, having sailed on the ship Elizabeth 
and Ann A. 1). 1635, and settled in Dorchester. In 1659 lie came 
to Lancaster with lis wife, Sarah Clark, bringing a large family 
of children and located in the north part toward Ponikin. Here 


. 
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he resided when King Philip's war broke out and the frightful 
Indian Massacre of 1675, when many of the Nashaway Planta- 
tion were slain and Mrs. Rowlandson and others taken captives 
amid the horrors of savage warfare. 

The settlement at Lancaster was temporarily abandoned, and 
those pioneers whose lives had been saved hastened to towns 
around Boston for protection. Gamahel Beaman returned to 
Dorchester where he died in 1678. An indication of their poverty 
at this date is the facet that the tax rates of Gamaliel and his sons, 
Gamaliel, Jr., and John, are set down in the Dorchester records 
as “desperate debts.” 

The Beamans were among the first to return to Lancaster upon 
Its re-settlement, 

John Beaman, born in 1649, grandfather of Major Ezra, set up 
anew home upon lands which his father owned at Wataquadock 
Hill, 

Here John Beaman undoubtedly began hewing himsclf a home 
from the forest with the hope that the days of Indian raids were 
over. He reared a large family of children, among them being a 
son, Gamatiel, born 1684, who was the first settler in Chocksett, 
now Sterling, and whose great-granddaughter, Hannah Beaman, 
became the wife of our Robert B. Phomas. 

Another son of John was Jabez, born 1705, less than a year 
after the church in Lancaster had been burned by the French 
and Indians during Queen Anne's war. “Phis Jabez Beaman, 
the father of Major Ezra, was a remarkable man. When he was 
twenty-three vears old we find that his father had sufficient 
confidence ta him to deed his son the old) home PAE, sttuated on 
the northerly end of Wataquadock Hill, Bolton, in order that 
the son might be accommodated with a comfortable settlement, 
This transfer, signed by John Beaman, Sr., conveying property 
to his son Jabez, states that part of the described property 
formerly belonged to his honored father, Gamatel Beaman. 

In 1732 Jabez Beaman married Dinah, daughter of Jonathan 
Moore, an early settler of Lancaster, whose farm probably 
adjoined that of the Beamans. 

Of the children born to this union was Ezra, born Oct. 16, 
1736, and who was baptized by ve Rev. John Prentiss, the 26th 
of the following month. 

Four vears later occurred the death of John Beaman who with 
his wife, Priscilla, is buried in the old Burial Field, Lancaster. 
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That Jabez Beaman was not satisfied with his hilly farm in 
Bolton and that he sought level intervale land which had _ first 
induced the settlement of Lancaster is to be presumed, for in 
1746 we learn that he purchased of Abner Sawyer, of Shrews- 
bury, for 2,700, old Tenor Bills, 270 acres of land in the valley 
of the Nashua River, which had formerly been a part of the 
Davenport Grant. Here he at once removed, and this branch of 
the Beaman family transferred its citizenship to Shrewsbury 
after having been residents ef Lancaster nearly fourscore years. 

The following were original settlers of what is now West 
Boylston when the Beamans took up their residence here. 


Jacob Hinds, this town’s earliest: settler, arrived here in 


Niet om the so-called Fleteher 


1720 and made a heme for 
Place. How appropriate that one oi fis descendants, Albert W. 
Hinds, should be able to render more assistance in erecting this 
Memorial Building than any other person save the donor himself. 
The other residents were Willtam Whitney, on the Nora Tobin 
place above Oakdale, Ebenezer Frizzol on the Aaron Goodale 
farm, Josiah Wilder on the Tra Bruce farm, Joseph Wooley, 
Aaron and Edward Newton, Benjamin Bigelow on the Thomas 
N. IKeves farm, Jonathan Fairbanks on the Arthur Harmon 
place, Jonathan Lovell on the Addison Lovell farm, Edward 
Goodale on the Dr. Edward Ie. Frost place, Paul and Wilham 
Raymond, Stephen Belknap, Phineas Bennett, Joseph French 
on Malden Hall, David Child on the Aver farm at the south part, 
Deacon Amariah Bigelow on the Temple place, Jacob Winn on 
the Cook place, Jonathan Cutting, Joseph Morse on the Samuel 
Bullard farm, and perhaps others. 

Little Fezra upon his arrival here was ten years of age. Tt was 
only three vears later that he set out the buttonwood tree which 
many of us remember as standing near the Beaman watering 
trough. Tis father continued acquiring property adjotning the 
original farm as well as developing it. “Pradition also tells us 
that he maimtained an inn, and that one might a stranger came 
for shelter, the next mornirg was sick and shortly after died of 
smallpox. Jabez Beaman took the dread disease from his guest 
and passed away Sept. 22, 1757, aged 52.) He was buried with 
the guest ina corner of the Beaman farm, being the first bodies 
placed in the original Beaman Cemetery, over which the Beaman 


oak stood guard. 
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In the little over cleven vears that Jabez Beaman lived here 
he served as selectman of Shrewsbury in 1753, 1754 and 1757, 
and established the high standard of business ability which even 
his noted son did not outshine. He left an estate of twenty-seven 
hundred seventy-six pounds, a large part of which was made up 
of numerous real estate holdings. One tract was described as 
being situated in) Narragansett number two, now known as 
Westminster. 
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BEAMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY—FRONT VIEW 


His inventory of live stock, written out by Dr. Zachariah 
Harvey of Shrewsbury leg, shows & oxen, 3 fat cattle, 15 calves, 
19 cows, & three-year-old) steers, 8 two-year-old) steers and 
heifers, 16 one-vear-old steers and heifers, 3 horses and 3 colts. 
The number of sheep and swine is not given, but the list of 
horses and cattle alone comprise 81 head. Compare this period, 
nearly twenty vears before the Revolution, when Worcester was 
a town of some 1500 inhabitants, with to-day. Consider that 
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with all the demand that there is now for dairving and the 
modern cow barns, with Worcester increased a hundred fold. in 
population, vet no one farm in West Boylston to-day can boast 
of as many head of stock as was owned by Jabez Beaman 155 
years ago. 

The responsibility of caring for this great estate now fell upon 
the shoulders of the eldest son, lezra, who was about one month 
less than 21 vears of age at his father’s death. That he assumed 
these duties and carried them through with success is well known 
to all, but it is of interest to know that the first great test of his 
masterful career came even in the days of his minority. 

Jabez Beaman’s four children who were living at his decease 


were, Olive, aged 24 years, the wife of Joseph Bigelow, Jr., who 


lived on the place recently owned by George Vatro, and from 
Whom the present West Boylston Bigelows have descended; 
Ezra, aged 21, of whom we will speak more fully; Ephraim who 
later married Tamar Howe and lived on that part of his father's 
farm more recently known as the Jenme M. Blackwell place. It 
was his son Silas, the schoolmaster, who was identified with his 
uncle, Major fezra, in later years in the incorporation of West 
Bovlston, 

Rarly deaths in this branch of the family wiped out the 
family name early in the nineteenth century. The voungest of 
Jabez Beaman’s children at his death was Lois, aged 11 years, 
who later married James or Jabez Hendricks, and about whom 
no further information has been obtained, 

There is much of interest connected with the settlement. of 
Jabez Beaman’s estate which must be passed over for lack of 
time, but let us recall that Dea. Oliver Moore of Sterling became 
the guardian of his nephew and niece, Ephraim and Lots Beaman, 
while the accounts of Ezra as administrator show such items 
as the purchase of a pair of shoes for Lois, costing five shillings 
eight pence, and a great coat for Ephraim, costing sixteen shil- 
lings five pence. 

Jabez’s widow, Dinah, inherited one-third of the estate, while 
Iezra, being the eldest son, recetved as his share double the 
amount inherited by each of the other children, in accordance 
with the old English law of that pertod. Thus Ezra and his 
mother acquired three-fifths of the property outright and con- 
trolled the rest which they occupied together and carried on as 
formerly. 
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Less than a year later, on June 1, 1758, occurred the marriage 
of Ezra Beaman and Persis, daughter of Dea. Cyprian Keyes of 
Shrewsbury, North Parish. In selecting his wite, Ezra Beaman 
showed his good judgment by choosing a woman from a prom- 
inent, substantial family. Her father was not only a leader in 
the affairs of the North Parish, occupying responsible positions, 
but served Shrewsbury several years as selectman. His home 
was the place in Boylston on the road to Shrewsbury, recently 
known as the Levi Lincoln-Flage place, or the adjoining farm. 

In 1764, seven years after his father’s death, we find that 
Ezra Beaman, at the age of 28 years, had conducted the property 
so successfully that he erected the building which stood for over 
acentury, known as the famous Beaman Vavern., “Phis structure 
was so far in advance of other buildings of that time—in mate- 
rial, design and fintsh—that it attracted many interested visitors 
from all the surrounding country, but we cannot pause to trace 
the improvements in this property. We can only judge of the 
energy which this voung man of thirty must have put into its 
eare and development when we consider the force and deter- 
mination used on other projects in latter vears. 

The crisis which finally terminated in the Revolution was 
now fast approaching. First the Stamp Act; then tax on tea; 
the presence of General Gage; the Boston massacre and destruc- 
tion of tea were all events which tended to inflame the mind 
and kindle the spark of resistance into rebellion. But this change 
from allegiance to the English crown to open hostilities was not 
made until after vears of agitation and discussion, 

The tavern of Ezra Beaman became the local forum and its 
proprietor early learned of the injustice of the mother country 
and had opportunity to study this mighty question of the day. 
His sense of justice and right prompted him to espouse the cause 
of the colonies, which he did with all the vim of his energetic 
nature. 

In taking this stand he incurred the enmity of the Rev. 
Ebenezer Morse, pastor of the Shrewsbury North Parish, with 
whom he was closely connected by marriage and who had been 
for nearly thirty vears the loved and honored pastor and physi- 
cian of his people. “Phis minister exercised all the power and 
authority of lis position, which in that day was not persuasive 


but almost commanding. 
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Undoubtedly Ezra Beaman fairly burned with indignation 
when he listened to prayer which invoked success for the royal 
family, and he set forth with increased determination to labor 
in the cause of liberty. The friction between pastor and people 
increased with several families’ supporting the pastor, which 
accounts for the number of Loyalists in the North Parish. 

Rev.. Mr. Morse was finally disarmed and kept out of the 
pulpit, while Ezra Beaman, as public prosecutor, drove other 
Tortes and counterfeiters into exile, including his own brother- 
in-law, Jotham Bush, whose property he then contiscated to the 
colonies. 

In 1774 the North Parish chose a militia company of which 
Ezra Beaman was captain and Ephraim Beaman a lieutenant. 

Major Beaman served as selectman of Shrewsbury ten years, 
1766, ’69, ’70, '71, '72, °73, °76, °79, *84, ’85, while his brother 
Ephraim was on the board two years, 1782 and 1783, and served 
as representative in 1780. 

During Major Beaman’s first vears as sclectman of Shrews- 
bury his duties were almost unlimited, for with the outbreak of 
the Revolution cach town was forced to become an independent 
government by itself until other laws and regulations could be 
adopted. 

$y vote of the town, its selectmen became the actual govern- 
ing body and exercised much authority now given under martial 
law. They acted as a Committee of Safety and Correspondence, 
and dealt directly with the Provincial Congress. 

On Feb. 18, 1775, a letter of acknowledgment came to Ezra 
Beaman from John Avery of the Committee of Donations at 
Boston for fifty-three bushels of rve and corn sent by the North 
Parish “for the distressed inhabitants of this poor, devouted 
town who are groaning under the rod of despotism.” 

At the news of the Lexington akirm fezra Beaman responded 
to the call, serving nine days as first Heutenant mm the company 
from the 2nd parish of Shrewsbury, and in which were nine other 
West) Boylston men: Lieut. Jonas Temple, Sergt. lebenezer 
Ingaleshee, Corporals Thomas Neves and Aaron Goodale, and 
privates Abel Bigclow, Peter Goodale, Abel Holt, Oliver Duns- 
more and William Winn. This service as minute man and his 
re-enlistment on May 25 following, in’ Capt. Job Cushing's 
company, of which he was commissioned first Ticutenant, puts 
him in the front rank of zealous patriots who were not only 
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willing to give their time, energy and money to promote freedom 
but were also ready to sacrifice their lives in the cause of liberty 
and independence. 

In the spring of 1775 Ezra Beaman was proprietor of one of 
the largest estates in Worcester County. True, it was not a 
manufacturing plant, for in those days there were scarcely any, 
but the care and development of his hundreds of acres of land 
was in itself an industry of sufficient importance to demand all 
the thought and planning of a resourceful business man, to say 
nothing of conducting the tavern, which was one of note through- 
out New England. Yet when the call “To Arms” came, we find 
him, then thirty-cight vears of age, hastening forward, leaving the 
management of affairs with his faithful wife, his mother having 
died the previous December. Tentrusted to his wife's care, also, 
were the following minor children: Levinah, Persis, Jabez, 
setty, Ezra and baby Eunice—aved 15, 13, 11, 8; 5 and 1 vear, 
respectively. 

His duties in the army took him to the vicinity of Boston, 
where he served under his townsman, Gen. Artemas Ward, then 
commander of the American army, with whom he had been 
associated on the Shrewsbury Board of Sclectmen. Tle was in 
service near, though not on duty at, Bunker Hall fight. 

A relic of this time, now im the Possession of the \Worcester 
Society of Antiquity, is his powder-horn inscribed as follows: 
“Lieut. Ezra Beaman, his horn, made at Fox Poynt, so called, 
in Dorchester, Sept. the 30th ve 1775, in Thomas Gage's war, 
who came to Boston ve Americans for to enslave and take their 
rivhts away. Made by Micah Briard.” 

It appears that in the fall of 1775, Lieutenant Beaman was 
required by general orders to make return as to whether he 
wished to continue in the Continental Army or not. He re- 
quested to be excused, giving his reasons and stating that he 
could be of ten-fold) more service to the army at his usual bust- 
ness than when present with it. He was accordingly dismissed, 


as the roll of the company reports him in service eight months 
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from: April 19, 1175. 

A year later, on April 5, 1776, he was commissioned captain, 
and issued a call for his company to gather at the mectinghouse 
of the Second Parish, June 5 following, for the purpose of drilling. 
On July 2+ and September 15 following, he was ordered to 


furnish men to the army by drafting or otherwise, 
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June 16, 1777, Capt. Ezra Beaman was commissioned a 
major in the Sixth Worcester Regiment, which was sent forward 
to re-enforce the Northern army, and took part in the battle that 
resulted in the surrender of General Burgoyne and his army. 
This completed his military services, so far as is known, except 
for his honorable connection with Shay’'s rebellion. 

In 1781 the following article was in the warrant for a Shrews- 
bury town meeting: 

“To hear the petition of Ezra Beaman and others praving to 
be set off as a separate town.” “This request did not prove success- 
ful, so another petition was filed in 1785 by three residents of 
what is now West Boylston: Lieut. Jonas Temple, Capt. Joseph 
Bigelow and Ephraim Beaman, the latter being replaced by his 
brother Ezra during subsequent negotiations which tinally. ter- 
minated in the meorporation of the town of Boylston, March 1, 
1786. 

At the first town meeting Licut. Ephraim Beaman was chosen 
moderator and assessor. His brother-in-law, Joseph Bigelow, 
previously referred to, was cleeted treasurer, which position he 
held during the five vears following, while Major Ezra Beaman 
became chairman of the Board of Selectmen, which office he held 
six years: 1786, '88, ’89, '90, °91, °92, and was a member of the 
board during the years 1803, 704 and ‘05. Tle was town treas- 
urer four years, 1791-"94, and representative to the Legislature in 
1789-"91, 

On Nov. 7, 1788, occurred the death of Persis Beaman after 
thirty years of married life, during which time as landlady of the 
inn her duties had probably been even more exacting than those 
of her husband. 

It is not strange, therefore, to find that but a few months 
elapsed before Major Beaman took another helpmate in the 
person of Mary, daughter of Richard Boylston, of Charlestown, 

After the incorporation of Boylston, which had followed the 
thrilling events of the Revolution, this man of small stature and 
great deeds devoted his time in part at least to laying out high- 
Ways, setting shade trees, acting as a trial justice and) perform- 
ing marriages, of which he solemnized over forty during the last 
twenty vears of his life. 

In 1793 he constructed a dam and canal to divert the water 
from the Nashua River into a pond and thence into a waste 
channel, which totaled some 10,000 feet in length. The dam 
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was located near the arch bridge at the east end of the causeway. 
This work was a great undertaking for those days, and was 
designed to furnish power to run mills which would compete 
with the famous Harthan grist mill above, which in later davs 
we knew as Cowee’s. The project was successful and developed 
sufficient power to attract Samucl Slater, who sct up a cotton 
mill, after having extablished the first one in America at Paw- 
tucket, R.1., but a short time before. Thus West Boylston be- 
came a pioneer manufacturing town through the energy of Ezra 
Beaman, and his canal furnished water to turn the wheels of 
industry for over a century, until stopped by the sovereign power 
of the state. Connected with the canal was an elaborate set of 
irrigation ditches which would compare favorably with modern 
schemes. This vear of 1793 has sull further local interest as it 
marks the birth of the Old Farmer's Almanac, and the event 
occurred which was to ultimately bring about the incorporation 
of the town of West Boylston. 

It became necessary for Boylston to build a new meeting- 
house, and a controversy took place as to its location. Com- 
mittees were chosen to ascertain the geographical centre of the 
town, and upon their reports that the centre was a half mile 
west of the old site, Ezra Beaman and his followers of the west 
part set out to have the church placed in this new location, 
which would better serve their convenience and aceord with 
their sense of justice. In this effort they were unsuccessful, as a 
majority favored the old locality, and the church was erected in 
accordance with the decision of the voters. 

evra Beaman was defeated for the time berg and his prestige 
in Boylston as a town official was weakened. “This repulse, 
however, served to give him streneth and determination to 
carry out a well planned scheme to accomplish far more than he 
would have been satished with had his) ortemal reasonable 
request. been granted, In short, it was decided that the west 
part would have a church of its own, since it had been unfairly 
dealt with. 

Resolute Ezra Beaman was the leader, ready to personally 
bear the expense of the building if necessary, which he practically 
did. The land on which it stood, now the town Common, was 
contributed by Major Beaman’s brother-in-law, Joseph Bigelow, 
his nephew, John White, and Abel Bigelow. The meetinghouse 


was completed and dedicated in 1795, and a petition for mncorpo- 
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ration as a town forwarded to the general court. This request 
was refused, but another was granted incorporating the Second 
Precinet of Boylston, Sterling, and Holden, June, 1796. The 
church was at once organized. Major Beaman’s cousin, Israel 
Moore, was chosen a deacon, while a kinsman, fostah Beaman, 


probably the grandson of lis uncle Gamiatliel, 


was elected the 
other. 
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VIEW FROM NEWTON STREET 


In all this effort Major Beaman was largely prompted by his 
pubhe spirit and jealous belief in right and justice rather than 
devotion to religion, as it was about five vears later before he 
became a member of the church on the profession of faith. 

During the dozen years following the organization of the 
Second Precinet of Boylston, Sterling and Holden, Major 
Beaman persisted in his effort to secure a charter for the new 


town, as extracts from the final protest of the town of Boylston, 
dated May 27, 1807, will show: 
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“To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled : 

“The Inhabitants of the town of Boylston in the County of 
Worcester being cited on the Petition of lezra Beaman and others 
to shew cause why the second Precinct in the Pown of Boylston, 
Sterling and Holden should not be Incorporated into a District: 
Respectfully submit to your consideration their answer to the 
said praver of said petition, 

By thus bringing to their aid a small portion of the Inhabitants 
of Sterling and Holden (who will compose a part of the district) 
it is intended by our enemies [nhabiting this disatlected section 
Lo deprive the Town of the Important privilege of Representa 
tion, 2...) UL We Deg leave respectfully and carnestly 
to remonstrate against the prayer of said petition, provided the 
District thus to be incorporated is to be annexed to the town 
of Boylston of which we are Inhabitants. . 2...) At 
the same time we wish it to be explicitly understood that all 
opposition on our parts is withdrawn if i be consented on the 
part of the petitioners or is found expedient by the Legislature to 
annex the intended District to Sterling, Tlolden or any other 
town in the County. For although we have most sensibly felt 
the injury resulting to us from the partial dismemberment of 
this small but once united and flourishing Corporation, vet our 
peace has been so incessantly disturbed by new projects of 
encroachment and we have encountered so much trouble and 
expense in opposing the projects that we are now fully per- 
suaded we shall never be at rest; that our existence as a Corpo- 
ration will be in perpetual jeopardy until this troublesome and 
offending member is totally severed from the body which it thus 
threatens to destroy. 

“Ror the fourth ume the own of Boylston is now cited 
before the Legislature to answer to the petition of Ezra Beaman 
and others. The object of each of these petitions has been most 
essentially to injure tf not destroy us as a Corporation. Let 
Ezra Beaman and others become a Corporation totally detached 
from us, and whatever may be the evil we will patiently submit.” 

Shortly after an agreement was reached and West: Boylston 
Was incorporated Jan. 30, 1TSO8. 

The agitation for the incorporation of West Boylston involved 


Major Beaman in a family disagreement which should be men- 
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tioned to show his absolute disregard for personal feeling when 
acting in behalf of the public. 

One of the leaders of the town of Boylston who opposed the 
Beaman party most strenuously was Lieut. Jonas VPeniple, whose 
son John was the husband of the Major's daughter Persts. 
Jonas ‘Pemple lived on the so-called Hennessy place which was 
located a few hundred feet southwest of the Temple St. Railroad 
crossing. Phus it will be seen that he remained loval to the town 
of Boylston and opposed to Major Beaman in spite of the tact 
that the new church had been located but a short distance from 
his home. “Phis opposition resulted in a spectal provision im the 
Act of Incorporation of West Boylston, which permitted Jonas 
Temple with his estate to remain a part of the town of Boylston 
so lone as he lived. 

At the first West Boylston town meeting Fezra Beaman became 
chairman of the sclectmen, town treasurer, and representative, 
positions which he held continuously until his death, June 4, 1811. 

We do not know to what extent honor was paid him while 
living, but when death came the number to pay tribute to his 
memory was so vreat that the head of the funcral procession had 
returned to the house a half mile distant from) the Beaman 
Cemetery before the rear had started. 

He left an estate of some $35,000, which was made up in part 
of 819 acres of land, thus possessing an ample fortune for those 
days. Let us remember that tt was not the sole question then of 
how much a man was worth, but rather how much had he done 
to help his fellow men; and measured by the standard of 
unaclish devotion to the public good, the name of lezra Beaman 
‘stands out in the front rank. of generous benefactors. 

This narrative of the Beaman family would not be complete 
without some account of Major Beaman’s six children and later 
eenerations to which we will allude. 

The eldest of the children of Ezra and Persis Beaman was 
Levinah, who married Francis, son of Dea. Amariah Bigelow, in 
1778. Levinah Beaman is said to have resembled her father in 
mental temperament more than any of the other children, being 
forceful in decision and greatly interested in public questions of 
the day on which she was an authority. Her residence in later 
years, after her separation from her husband, was the building 
in the valley, more recently known as Sawyer’s store. Here she 


lived, aided in her housework by a slave whom she held as her 
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property. “Pwo children were born to Francis and Levinah 
Bigelow: Marv, who married Elias Davis and who still has 
descendants Tying in the West; and Hannah Stillman, who 
wedded Tsaac Temple and lived first on the Jonas Pemple place 
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and later on the Capt. Joseph Bigelow farm. From daughters of 
this union the Houghtons and Brighams trace their ancestry. 

The second of the children of Ezra and Persis Beaman was 
Persis, who married Dr. Amartah, son of Dea. Amariah Bigelow, 
md7St. THe was the first resident physician in what is now West 
Boylston, and had a promising future, when death claimed him 
at the early age of thirty, leaving three small children, Five years 
later his widow married John Vemple who thus came into pos- 
session of the farm we now know as the Pemple place and which 
had formerly belonged to Deacon and Doctor Amariah Bigelow, 

John Temple was a Revolutionary soldier and a plain, out- 
spoken man oof force and determination, who managed his own 
affairs so well that he was called to serve West Boylston. six 
years as chairman of the selectmen. 

By his marriage with Mrs. Persis Beaman Bigelow he had three 
daughters: Lois Pemple, who married Cyrus Lovell and lived on 
the farm at the Worcester line, which property has recently been 
disposed of by the present representative of the family; Olive 
Temple, who married Oliver Moore and later Chester C. Cutting, 
but died without issue; Mary B. Pemple, who became the wife of 
Emerson Spottord and had descendants here until recently. 

The children of Dr. Amariah Bigelow and Persis Beaman were 
lezra Bigelow, who later Hwed on the Spottord place, was a mer- 
chant, town clerk, and seven times selectman. Descendants of 
his are now living in the vicinity of Boston and in the West. 

Persis. Bigelow, who wedded Joseph Lovell of Worcester, 
where descendants formerly resided. Tt was their son Albert A, 
Who prepared the first sketeh of the public services of Major 
Beaman in 188t. 

Susan Bigelow, who married David Lovell and ved on the 
Edwin C. Fairbanks place. This branch of the family has always 
been well represented in West Boylston as it is to-day. 

The vounvest of Major Beaman’s daughters was Eunice, who 
married Capt. Silas Newton, son of Deacon Silas of Paxton, in 
1792. It is said that as a girl she rode to Worcester horseback 
once a week for the mail and at other times was engaged in press- 


ing out the bundles of bills of Continental currency which her 
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father had stored in trunks. Tt seems that the soldiers returning 
from the war placed but tthe value upon the money with which 
they were paid, and sometimes gave as high as twenty-five times 
the real amount of their bill for a night’s lodging. In this way 
Major Beaman secured a great quantity which the government 
later redeemed dollar for dollar, and added no small amount to 
his wealth. 

After Eunice Beaman’s marriage to Capt. Newton they settled 
on the farm of Seret. Ebenezer Innelesby on the banks of the 
Quinnapoxet River near the Railroad arch bridge, south of the 
Oakdale station. 

Captain Newton was a prominent man in the town, and served 
nine years as moderator and for the same length of time as 
selectman, 

The children of Capt. Silas and Eunice Beaman Newton were: 
Ezra Beaman Newton, who later lived on what we know as the 
Lucius Newton place. Tle was town treasurer in 1840-"41, became 
a Millerite in 1843 and was so certain the world was coming to an 
end that he refused to harvest his crops in the fall. When con- 
vineed of his error he was disappointed and turned his property 
over to his wife and daughter and joined the Shaker community 
of Harvard. Here he lived to a great age. It was the writer's 
privilege to visit him there on his one hundredth birthday, Feb. 
24, 1895, and to participate with his many kinsmen who were 
present in the impressive exercises of the dav. Descendants of 
his are living in Name. 

Another son of Stlas and Eunice Newton was Larkin 1)., who 
made his home in Worcester. 

Sull another son was Silas, whose home was in Bradford where 
he reared a family of children. 

The fourth son was Jabez Beaman Newton, who remained on 
the home place and whose descendants, including three daughters, 
are the most numerous of any single branch of the descendants 
of Ezra Beaman who reside in West) Boylston to-day. The 
operation of the Water Works drove other respected representa- 
tives of this family to seck homes elsewhere. 

The daughters of Silas and Eunice Newton were: Polly, who 
married David Waite and resided in Oxford where she brought 
up a family of children; Persts Keyes Newton, who wedded 
William Parker Howe of Sterling and became the mother of 
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several children, among them a son who resides here at the age 
of nearly fourscore years. 

Eunice B. married Samuel Lawrence and lived on the Truant 
School Farm. Several children were born to them who resided 
elsewhere. 

Lucretia B. wedded John Lawrence and lived at the place in 
Oakdale where the town pump 1s now located. She outlived all 
the other grandchildren of Major Beaman. 

A son and a daughter were among the many forced to find 
homes clsewhere on account of the Water Works. 

The two sons of Ezra and Persis Beaman were Jabez and 
Ezra. Jabez, the elder of the two, marricd Mary Bond tn 1787. 
She lived less than a vear and died without issue. Jabez lived at 
the home place until his death, at the age of 47. 

It is difficult to judge of the ability of a man so long after his 
death without any direct information, but while both the Bea- 
man boys were of some ability and especially did) creditable 
work in penmanship at Dr. Allen’s school in Spencer, which they 
attended with Robert B. Phomas in the winter of 1783-’84, vet 
itis probably a fact that Jabez Beaman was not as well consti- 
tuted in a business way to carry on the Beaman property as his 
younger brother Ezra, who assumed more responsibility. and 
came into possession of the homestead in less than two years 
after his father’s death by the decease of the widow and his 
brother Jabez. 

In considering the life of Ezra Beaman, Jr., or “Uncle Ezra” 
as he was commonly known, many characteristics appear to 
create interest in this man, who was the last of his race to bear 
the Beaman nanie. 

He carly showed an inclination to follow in the footsteps of 
his honored father, so far as he was able, and thus became a 
reactionary, insisting on doing as father had done, rather than tak- 
ing the lead in new projects which had characterized his progres- 
sive father. 

Let us not unfavorably criticize Uncle Ezra, however, because 
he did not quite measure up to the high standard set him, but let 
us rather be thankful that he was such a faithtul son that he 
always cherished the inspiring memories which had been left him 
as a heritage. Can we not honor him for his faithfulness in carry- 
ing out so perfectly the Divine command of ‘Honor thy father 
and thy mother’? There are those of you who recall his later 


years and the effort he made to carry on affairs in the same man- 
ner as he had learned when a boy, without regard for the wonder- 
ful changes and improvements which every age produces in the 
development of a country. He insisted, long after wood became 
valuable, in running the same giant fireplace which his father 
had maintained, putting in &-foot logs without consideration 
for the wood lot he was cutting off cach vear. We are told that 
it was no uncommon sight to look down the intervale in hay 
time and sce as many as six men with sevthes one after the other 
mowing, and to find Uncle Ezra near by, dressed as usual with his 
queue and perhaps uttering his quaint expression of “Faith, | 
vow, we can't all eat grass.” 

He served the town as selectman four years and town treas- 
urer seven vears. He maintained the Inn for some time atter his 
father’s death, and the following anecdote ts vouched for, which 
will throw some light upon his strict honesty and moral integrity. 
It seems that one evening a chaise drew up at the Beaman 
tavern and when Unele lezra stepped to the door a self-important 
young man alighted and announced that he was Mr. Burnside 
with lady from) Worcester, and desired a night’s lodging. The 
euest then went to the barn to give directions in regard to his 
team while Unele Ezra showed the young lady, who was no 
other than the bride of the pompous voung groom, mto the 
house and at onee assigned her to a room. After considerable 
delay, during which time Mr. Burnside tried to look cheerful, as 
he paced the halls of the tavern in search of his bride, who failed 
to appear, he made a demand upon Unele Ezra as to where his wit 
was. He was directly informed that he had announced himsclt 
and lady, not wife, upon his arrival and that accordingly the 
lady had been assigned a room in one part of the hotel and he 
would be given quarters inan entirely different location, and im 
spite of all that could be said or done Uncle Ezra remained 
master of the situation, and Mr. and Mrs. Burnside were forced 
to submit to the conditions imposed by plain, straightforward 
Unele Ezra, who insisted on taking a man at his word. 

His long life spanned the mightiest periods in this country’s 
history. Tle was five years of age when his father marehed forth 
to Lexington at the beginning of the Revolution, and the dark 
days of the great Civil War were more than half over when he 
died, about a month after the Battle of Gettysburg, in 1863, at 


the age of 90.) He had never married, but had as his housekeeper 
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for many years Aunt Dolly Hunt, who was ever faithful in 
looking after the interests of Uncle Ezra and at his death showed 
her business ability by producing notes and bills of sufficient 
size to take a large part of lis property. 

The Beaman mansion was now stripped of its furnishings, 
which had been accumulating for a century. From attic to cellar 
the treasures of books and papers, old) coins and. curiosities, 


which Uncle Ezra had been guarding for over fifty vears, were 
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put up and sold at a public auction which lasted for two days. 
The real estate was also sold) and the old tavern itself cut in 
twain and the main structure moved to another location, where 
it stood as a tenement house until demolished for the reservoir. 
Thus the Beaman name was not only lost in the death of Unele 
Ezra, but many associations of this great family were blotted 
out forever, 

Alas, this obliteration was as nothing compared with the 
great cflacement of nature which came some twoscore years 
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later to completely wipe out the remaining scenes of Major 
Beaman’s activities and bury the site of his homestead and the 
broad acres of land adjoining beneath the waters of the great 
reservoir, Which cover so many views dear to us all. 

We have now traced five of the six children of Major Beaman, 
and noted that all were residents of West Boylston and that their 
descendants, whether removed by two generations or more from 
their honored ancestor, have been people of worth and ability. 

The last of the children of Ezra and Persis Beaman, and 
whom we will now consider, was the daughter Betsey who was the 
fourth child and was born between the sons Jabez and lzra in 
1707. When 19 she married Luther Rice of Northboro, who had 
been a soldier in the Revolution and who was the son of Asa 
Rice, who had seen service in the French and Indian Wars. 
Luther Rice and Betsy Beaman established their first home in 
Northboro, but after a time removed to Oakham where they lived 
until March, 1800, when they acquired the George Calvin Rice 
place at the Summit in Worcester. Here they brought up their 
family, consisting of the following children: 

Betsy, who marricd Levi Eames and was the mother of sev- 
eral children; Persis, who wedded William Eames and reared a 
family of six children; Mary, who married Maj. Joseph A. Reed 
but left no children; Harriet wedded Dea. Nahum Nixon of 
Sterling and was the mother of five daughters; Lavina married 
Jabez Reed of Princeton and had a family of six children; Cath- 
erine wedded Dea. A. A. French of Stockbridge and became the 
mother of five children. A son, Asa Rice, had a farm in the 
extreme south partoof the town and was twice married and had 
children by each wife. A son of his, and fanmuly, were prominent 
residents of Oakdale for many vears. Another son was Fézra 
Beaman Rice who died at the early age of twenty-two. The 
last of the children of Luther and Betsy Beaman Rice who lived 
to maturity was Jabez, who married Mary Pierce of Sutton 
and remained on the home place at the Sumunit. 

While this completes the list of the grandchildren of Major 
Beaman, there ts another generation which we will add by giving 
the children of Jabez and Mary Riee in order to complete the 
record so far as it relates to this branch of the family. For 
while this town’s citizens have always felt a certain debt of 
vrauitude which it owed) Major Beaman, it has remained for a 
descendant of the only one of his children, who left the town 
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and resided elsewhere, to return here after a century and erect 
a proper memorial to his memory, since others have failed to do so. 

The children of Jabez and Mary Peirce Rice were: Harriet, 
who married Seth Chenery; Merrick, who wedded Susan Win- 
gate; Milton, whose wife was Mary Hall. No children were born 
to any of these untons. Two daughters, Mary and Caroline, 
remained single, and a son, Francis, died at the early age of 18. 
Another son was Ezra Beaman Rice who has recently deceased, 
leaving an only sop. While he was a resident of Worcester, he 
was long a leading member of the church which his ereat-grand- 
father, Major Beaman, founded, and as clerk and deacon ren- 
dered service which will endear his memory to his brethren for 
vears to come, 

Another son, George Calvin Rice, has continued living on the 
home place, and by practicing habits of thrift: and industry has 
accumulated alone sufficient surplus funds to erect this beautiful 
building as a memorial to his honored ancestor. Phis he does in 
no spirit of sclf-praise, but in a sense of justice to the memory of 
one whose real worth has never been duly recognized. 

As we dedicate this building to the memory of Maj. Ezra 
Beaman, let us dedicate ourselves to the pleasant task of for- 
ever showing our gratitude to George Calvin Rice for the good 


work which he has done. 


Address 


By Hon. Artuur P. Rvuaa 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 


HE oceasion which brings us together on this beautiful 
autumn day is of surpassing interest. The gift to a town 
of a fine buulding dedicated to the public for use as a library 

challenges attention. For more than half a century the philan- 
thropic thought of this country has been directed to public libra- 
nes. “Phe people of many communities in recent vears have re- 
ceived the benefactions of those who have desired to help forward 
human progress and to leave behind them some footprint “on 
the sands of time.” Every new donation of this kind brings tts 
own story of ambition, achievement, gratitude, self-denial and 
patriotic devotion to a particular part of our common country, 
and teaches its own lesson of sacrifice, hope and advancement 
for mankind, onward and upward. 

There is a peculiar significance in the gift: of this Beaman 
Memorial Library. The donator is no wanderer far from the 
paternal hearth, who has gathered great riches bw daring adven- 
tures im commeree, mining, manufacture or business, and has 
returned to share thus his wealth with the town of his birth. No 
magic wand has been his to turn to gold the elements of common 
life. He has been no special favorite of fortune, upon whom has 
heen showered a bounty denied to most of the sons of men. His 
has been no Jason vovage. He has lived the life of the plain man. 
He has followed all his davs the pursuits of the husbandman. Efe 
has demonstrated by his own example through these many years 
that the intelteent, diligent, persevering farmer of sound com- 
monsense in Worcester county may have not only the joy of 
cultivating and garnering the harvests of field and fold in harmony 
with Nature's laws, but also may store away a fair share of the 
rewards of the substance of this world. “Phrift, frugality and 
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industry faithfully practiced through a long career have brought 
fruits suitable for the presentation of this Memorial Building. 
But these material resources, which have come by slow accre- 
uion through the lapse of vears, have been transfigured into 
blessings for others by the Christian character, which he has 
always manifested. A > God-fearing man, he has constantly 
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practiced, through the six days of labor as well as on the Sabbath, 
the precepts of morality, uprightness and brotherly kindness. 
George Calvin Riee has realized in his life the words of the 
psalmiust : 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitterh in the seat of the scornful 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate 
dav and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he 
docth shall prosper. 

Notwithstanding his native modesty, [am constrained to say 
this much of the generous donor of the gift we celebrate, because 
he is our friend and neighbor, and because |} know that it voices 
but inadequately the feclings in the hearts of all who participate 
in this service, 

The extraordinary modern emphasis upon libraries and the 
phenomenal increase ino their number and scope, within the 
memory of the Hving, tends to dim the perspective of the subject. 
Libraries are by no means modern institutions. —Reposttories 
for the preservation of recorded knowledge were probably coeval 
with the art of writing. The desire to preserve and to transmit 
accumulated wisdom and all accomplishments of head and hand 
accompanies the power to transcribe and put in more or less per- 
manent form the achievements of mankind. The collection of 
written records is as old as the dawn of civilization. “Praces of 
libraries in ancient Egypt have been found, which seem to date 
from four thousand vears before the Christian era, while a tlood 
of heht has been thrown upon all ancient history, and especially 
upon that of the empires which once flourished in the valleys of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, by the discovery of the library of the 
Assyrian king, Assurbantipal, reaching to a period of approxi- 
mately four thousand vears ago. In the Old Testament there are 
frequent references to books, and books imply libraries. Libra- 
ries existed toa limited extent in the classic civilizations of Greece 
and Rome, while at Constantinople and under the later emperors 
large collections of manuscripts were made. Through the Middle 
Ages the torch of learning was kept alive largely through the work 
of monks in the libraries connected with the many monasteries of 
Europe. Libraries were established primarily as depositories 
of books and manuscripts for the story of kings, as collections of 


literature im connection with colleges and untverstties for the 
o 
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use of students and in the investigations of the learned, and as 
sources for the theological enlightenment of those dedicated to 
religious observances. The great national libraries of Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria and England and the priceless collections 
of the Bodleian, the Sarbonne and the Vatican owe their origin 
and early growth to one or another of these causes. 

The distinction of establishing the first brary freely open to 
the public has been ascribed to a Roman soldier, Pollio by name, 
who in the first century before Christ, out of the spotls of war, 
opened such a library in Rome. [tis said that the first tree public 
library in England was founded in’ Manchester in 1633. 

With the birth of a new nation on this continent, sooner or 
later another step in the evolution of libraries was certain. New 
forces began to work in government, religion and social progress. 
They were sure to produce a further and different manifestation 
of the value and usefulness of Tbrarics. 

Free and compulsory education of all children and youth has 


he Commonwealth from its 


been a fundamental principle of 1 
very beginning. The bare physical necessities of existence scarce- 
ly had been secured by the Puritan settlers before the school was 
established, supported by public taxation. Tgnorance was recog- 
nized as the stronghold of superstition, intolerance and tyranny. 
The forefathers saw in it the soil in which the power of despotism 
secures a firm root anda flowering growth. Universal intelligence 
and widespread personal virtue among all citizens make the 
atmosphere which nourishes the spirit of freedom. “They are the 
pillars of republican institutions. “Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people Issecure so long, and only sO long as 
education and morality are cherished as the privilege, the duty 
and the chief aim of all the people. When government under- 
took the education of all children, when the common school 
embraced all who live under the protection of the law of the 
land, a new obligation arose on the part of the state. Education 
could not stop with the common school, The mind once really 
awakened can never go to sleep again. “Phe man, who as a child 
and youth has been trained in the common schools, may have 
kindled within him the Promethean spark of desire for knowledge, 
which can never be extinguished or fully satished. He craves 
the opportunity for further learning, 

The library is the true university for the common people. 


Into it the graduates of the common school have certificates of 
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entrance. The free public library is the handmaid of the free 
common school. [It is no aceident that in Massachusetts alone, 
among the sisterhood of states, every city and town has its public 
library. Tt was inevitable that soonest here, where compulsory 
and free education has been the cornerstone of the civic structure, 
the free pubhte brary should have its widest extension. The 
early settlers brought with them the principles which were sure 
to reach fruition in the Hbrary founding of the last few decades. 
The first free public hbrary in the true sense of being supported 
by pubhe money and open to all the people without restriction 
is claimed by Peterboro in New Hampshire, and dates from 1833. 
But the carhest law authorizing taxation for library purposes 
was enacted im Massachusetts in 1848. Under this the great 
brary of the city of Boston was opened. In 1851 a general law 
appheable to all municipalities was passed. 

Mis a simple question to ask, what is a free public library? 
Yet in the answer bes the solution of its management, develop- 
ment and use. 

A library is a collection of books. Books record the achieve- 
ments of man in literature, science, history. They place at the 
disposal of everybody with a comprehending mind the accu 
lated wisdom of all the ages. They enlighten the student, gurte 
the inquirer and furnish the touchstone by which the tnvenive 
faculty may test the value and the novelty of any discover, in 
thought, science or mechanics. 

Carlyle has said, with incisive truth and in apt phrase: 


“Tn Books Hes the souloof the whole Past time AML that 
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mankind las done. choucht, gatned ar been: i ts 
tionoan Che pares of Baoks.” 

But no brary can contain all books. In the words of the 
ancient writer, “of making of many books there is no end.” 
It would be interesting to know how many books written more 
than fifty vears ago were taken from the West Boylston public 
library within the last twelve months. There are world-books 
which have so interpreted life that they have assurance of im- 
mortalitv. The Bible, Homer, Milton, Shakespeare are among 
these. But very many books, probably the most of them, have a 
temporary value and a more or less ephemeral interest. “The 
Mather library was perhaps the most famous of any in the 
country before the American Revolution, A mere reading of the 


titles of its books is enough to show that they can have no tnter- 


est for the present reader, unless he be a student of history. 
Indeed, most of them appear to have no meaning to his genera- 
tion. Omitting the works of the masters of literature and the 
materials for history, | venture the statement that the sum 
of human knowledge will be rewritten in terms of present day 
thought in every half-century. Therefore, the selection of books 
is one of the most important clements of library management. 
It should be entrusted to the wisest of the citizenship. Even 
these need to avail themselves of the most expert assistance to be 
obtained from. reviewers, Hbrartans and advisory commissions. 

A library must be adapted to the necds of the particular city 
or town in which it is located. A farming community and those 
engaged in textile manufacture and in) the mechanic arts, in 
commerce and in railroad or electrical enterprise, each requires 
a library different in material respects from any other. All seed 
must be adapted to the soil in which it is to be sown. Every 
artisan is made more efficient by reading the Hterature of his 
craft. The farm hand commands higher wages who keeps familiar 
with reports of the Department of Agriculture and the bulletins 
of the experiment stations. But even if he did not, his horizon 
for happy living is enlarged, and his taste for things of beauty is 
broadened. He becomes a better citizen. No longer is any 
question made as to the propriety or necessity of including works 
of fiction in a popular library. dut truth is stranger than 
creations of the imagination. Biography, travel, history vie with 
the novel in fascination. 

The mere collection of books is only a part of the function of a 
Hbrary. A tinely selected Tbrary precisely suited to the require- 
ments of the people and housed ina magnificent building by itself 
alone ts of ttle value. Phe use made by the public is of vital 
consequence. “Phe importance of this aspect of the library has 
been appreciated increasingly in recent years. “Phe service of 
the Hbrarian is as essential as the gathering of books. Indeed, the 
larger part of the appropriation for most public libraries is for 
administration rather than for the purchase of reading matter. 
The number and prosperity of schools for the training of libra- 
rians are the best evidence of the regard paid to skilled library 
administration. Tt is no longer enough that the person in charge 
of a library shall know where its books are and be able to produce 
them ondemand. “Phe competent librarian must also be equipped 


to give advice as to the best books touching any subject, in order 


that the seeker after knowledge may be directed without loss of 
time and energy to the information sought. The librarian well 
may copy some of the arts of the merchant and of the travelling 
salesman in making attractive to the inditferent the riches under 
his charge. Vo win for the library new patrons, to send the light 
of fresh intelligence to minds which have lain fallow, to arouse 
interest In useful subjects to which citizens have been strangers, 
is a librarian’s badge of efficiency. 

The realization that the free pubhe library is a part of a system 
of popular education has brought the library into closer touch 
with the children. It has opened an avenue of extraordinary 
usefulness. Tt is hard for the mature mind to change its habits, 
but that of the child may be moulded, developed and led out of 
its surroundings into more useful ficlds of investigation, study 
and recreation. Every Hbrarian of such a library as this ought 
to have a faculty of getting on with children, and this for several 
reasons. “The most obvious is for the purpose of supplementing 
the instruction of the common school. “Po direct the child to 
works of travel, biography and fiction may open a broader and 
truer vision to required studies in geography, history and lan- 
euage. Again, the imagination of the ordinary child will gladly 
respond to the invitation to read fairy tales and folk lore, and will 
grow to larger stature and wider power by knowing them. The 
joy of Hite is magnified not mercly for the day, but for all the vears 
that He before him. Nor is this tmportant merely for amusement. 
In one aspect the difference between men is based upon the 
flexibility and strength of the imagination. TIO whose vision, 
sanely poised, leaps the Timits of the present and sees with pro- 
phetic ken the realization in the future of high ideals of living 
for the individual and for society, gives promise of larger useful- 
ness than he whose eves are fixed upon the ground. Tn this the 
child is father to the man. Again, the plastic and curious mind 
of childhood is more facile than that of the adult to receive and 
to retain the suggestion for new and better subjeets for reading. 
A germ of fine literary taste thus implanted may.grow to rich 
fruition. Finally, the acquisition and cultivation of a desire to 
read is easiest i childhood. While the chief study in this regard 
must rest upon parents and home, the Hbrary has an important 
part to play in providing, displaying and calling the attention of 
children to Hterature appropriate to their understanding. “The 
work of father and mother may be supplemented and made 
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efficient through the library. A genuine love for reading Is a 
possession of inestimable value to everybody. [tis the key which 
unlocks the door to all knowledge. 

Every blessing brings its responsibility. Opportunity is a test 
of power. To whom much is given, from him much is due. These 
truths apply as well to towns as to individuals. You of West 
Boylston have this beautiful brary building committed to your 
charge. Each person in this town has it within his reach to know 
the best of all the world, in poetry, literature, science, history, 
biography, the fine and mechante arts. In these recurring pertods 
of national cleetion, hundreds of thousands crowd the political 
arenas to hear discussion of political leaders. This is well. But 
within the walls of vonder building, at the bidding of every one 
of vou, les the open record of the statecraft of all the centuries, 
with therr Iessons for the solution of present problems. There, 
too, IN appropriate surroundings Vou may summon to your pre- 
sence a stately procession of 

“Wines, 
Phe powerful of carth,—the wise, the good, 


Pair forms and hoary seers of ages past” 


and hold converse with cach according to vour pleasure. A pro- 
verb as truce as it is ancient tells us that every man is known by 
the company he keeps. Lincoln communed with the Bible, 
Sunvan, Shakespeare. Not his character alone, but his speech 
bore the plam impress of his association. “Phere is no limitation 
to this society of the best, selected by the common judgment of 
mankind. No arbitrary “four hundred” bars the door. Every- 
body may breaktast with Plato, dine with Scott, and drink tea 
with Plolmes, go to the concert with Mozart, or attend the 
theatre with Shakespeare. Any one may listen to the widsom 
of emerson, the wit of Mark Twain, and the eloquence of all the 
orators of all the centuries. The troubles and the triumphs of 
all the great inventors, discoverers and men of science pass be- 
fore the eves at any time at will. The majestic company of the 
elect of carth stands ready on these shelves to welcome vou. = No 
building however beautiful, no collection of books however com- 
plete, no Tbrarian however efficient can make a complete free 
public library. There must be a constituent population with 
minds open to the desire for knowing the truth and earnest to 
enlarge their store of learning. The individual cannot shift his 
burden in this respect upon his netghbor or upon his town. The 
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wisdom of all the people depends upon the aggregate of that of 
all the individuals composing the community. The value of this 
eft will be that which the citizens of this town determine to make 
it. 

This gathering and these dedicatory exercises are expression of 
the gratitude felt for this benefaction. They will be but a vain 
show, unless the gift is used fithy and fully and according to its 
purpose. “Phe building will not fulfill its design unless vear by 
vear an increasing proportion of the people of the town resort 
thither for the use of a larger number of books. Both duty and 
privilege beckon vou to its open door. An abiding sense of grati- 
tude can be manifested only by heeding this call, and by showing 
the frurt of a generous use of these stores of knowledge. 

The fine building, which the generosity of your friend and 
neighbor has provided, is a fitting memorial of the vahant Revo- 
lutionary soldier, town builder and wise citizen, Major Ezra 
Beaman and his family, to whom this town is so deeply indebted. 
It signifies public service. Tt combines beauty and utility. 
Admuirably arranged, both for the reading and the care of books, 
along vista of happy use of its benefactions opens before the 
citizens of the town. 

Itis for West Boylston to sce that this building is provided 
from year to vear with the best produet of the human mind, and 
that the people, with increasing appreciation and growing in- 
tclhgence, aval themselves of the feast which is beyond money 
and without price, spread here for the benefit of all. Thus may 
nighteousness widen among men, and this town become a beacon 
toward a sweeter, PUrer, higher lite of the individual and of the 
Commonwealth, 
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Greetings 


By Dr. Louts N. WILSON 


Librarian of Clark University 


T gives me very great pleasure to bring the congratulations of 

Clark University upon the opening of this beautiful brary 

building. Phere are some points about the donor that bring 
to my mind very forcibly Mr. Clark, the founder of Clark Uni- 
versity. He was deeply interested in books, and Jeft the library 
of the university he founded better endowed than any other 
university or college Hibrary in the country. So that with us the 
library has always loomed very large, and has stood for more 
perhaps than it does in any other educational institution, All 
honor to Mr. Rice, the donor of this building, and T hope T voice 
your sentiments when Tsay thank God that He has put it into 
the heart of THis servant to do this thing. 

May EL venture to express the hope that your enlarged library 
activities will not result in a diminution of private book buying, 
for it seems to me that in every family there should be a collec- 
tion of books—not necessarily a large collection—but a collec- 
tion well selected, that all members of the family are as familiar 
with as they are with the china and silver on the dining table, or 
with the pictures on the wall. Phe influence upon the children 
of such a collection in the home cannot be overestimated. 

In order to make the library valuable in a community, the 
children must acquire the reading habit, and, my friends, reading 
is largely a matter of habit, which if not acquired carly is not 
well acquired. You will remember Charles Dickens carly 
formed this habit when he lived with his parents at Chatham, 
and being a small and sickly boy, never a good cricket: player, 
not much good at marbles or prisoner's base, or even at pegtop, 
he spent a good deal of time poring over the small collection of 
books that he found in his own home. He thus became familar 


at a very carly age with such authors as Ticlding, Smollett, 
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Defoe, Goldsmith, and that most wonderful of all collections of 
stories—-the Arabian Nights. Much as the world owes to the 
genius of Charles Dickens, IT sometimes wonder if it does not owe 
something also to the father and mother who provided the lad 
with such excellent food for his imagination. Dickens himself 
often referred to this little collection of books as having laid the 
foundation for all the work he did in later years. 

When T speak of a collection of books in the home as advisable 
Ido not refer to encyelopaedias or subscription works. “Phere 
has been altogether too much money spent on these and too 
htthe on other books. There are one-volume enevelopaedias in 
the market that can be bought for 81.00 or S1.50 which meet 
the needs of the average family. The larger eneyclopaedias 
should be consulted with all other standard reference books at 
the pubhe library. Butoin this day of cheap and attractive vol- 
umes there should be a few good books in every home. | know 
many successful business and professional men who value very 
highly the little shelf or two of books that adorned their bovhood 
home, and the reverence with which they regard these books ts 
not altogether of the antiquarian order, 

In England for some vears there was a fecling of anxiety lest 
the facilites offered by the public Hbraries might tend to discour- 
age private book buying, but this has not been the case. It 
seems, however, to have sharpened the wits of the publishers, 
and resulted in the bringing out of many attractive cditions of 
standard books at a low price. This is well exemplified in the 
publications of the house of J. M. Dent & Co., whose Temple 
edition of Shakespeare has been followed by the charming little 
volumes known as the Everyman's Library. Of the Temple 
Shakespeare more than three million volumes have been sold, and 
the volumes of Everyman's Library are scattered all over the 
world wherever an Fenghshman or an American is to be found. 

With longer hours of opening, with case of access, with dis- 
tances reduced very materially by new inventions, it seems 
probable that the more expensive and larger works will be more 
and more consulted at the public library instead of being pur- 
chased by individuals. We must remember that the function of 
the brary is constantly growing and enlarging, and it is a very 
different thing from that of even twenty-five vears ago, when it 
was opened but a few hours in the week, when its books were 


fewer than they are now,.and the demands upon it easily met. 
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To-day there is no question under the sun that may not arise in 
the public library. The man or woman who thinks of building a 
home, running a farm, taking a tour, or of doing a thousand and 
one things, comes here to have his or her needs satisfied. 

And my final word is, sce to it that your library is ever a 
library in the true sense of the word. Do not let 1t degenerate 
into a muscum or a hall of antiquity, but keep it ever alive with 
the desire to give people all the information that can be had 
from books, 


By Robert K. Shaw, Librarian Worcester Free Public Library 


HIS privilege of bringing a neighborly greeting from. the 
mother library at Worcester is one which [Eo particularly 
value and appreciate. For somewhat over a half century 
our public library has striven to serve not only tts own com- 
munity but also its neighbors and other patrons, far and near; 
we carnestly hope that in the future, also, we may be able to 
offer some assistance to the Beaman Memorial Public Library. 
In bringing erectings from Worcester | beg to present sincere 
congratulations as well, that through the generosity of one of 
vour own citizens, Whose hand you may often shake and whose 
vorce Vou man as often hear, vou have received so beautiful, so 
ett. 


a 


usetul, and so truby prectous a 

Nowhere else so much as in country fife does the word home 
reach its full measure of stgntficanee. Tn cities, the dwellings 
of the poor are rarely furnished with the comforts necessary for 
a home; the owner of millions, however sumptuous his urban 
palace, will normally be found in London or Florence or Wash- 
ington; or perhaps at his town club or theatre, but so seldom 
within the walls of his city dwelling that he would himself hardly 
be so bold as to call that place his home. 

But how different in the country! Here every little cottage 
with even its tiny lawn, garden, and orchard ts feneed about and 
permeated with a sense of homelikeness. Here everything ts 
individual, distinctive and proprictary; here in the highest degree, 
whether beneath the fragrant arbor of a fading summer day 
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or beside the sparkling fireplace with bleak winds howling abroad, 
we have the true life of family and home. 

And what home is complete without its books? A few of the 
greatest of our English Hterary legacies should be found in every 
home, supplemented by as much good literature as the bread- 
winners of the family can afford. However near we are, in fact, 
to great Hbraries, or however free our neighbors may be in lending 
their books, the joy of book-owning (and not merely book- 
collecting) should never be lost sight of. For the true book- 
lover, the dehight of reading his own copy of a favorite author 
is akin to that of a freeholder reaping his own harvest and not 
merely cutting another's grain for hire. 

Sut in these daws of free libraries, schools, parks and play- 
grounds, our cities and towns should furnish part of the reading 
material for the general public. In most courses of serious 
study costly books must be used, the purchase of which would 
reasonably deter many from its pursuit. Again, much of the 
good recreational literature is ephemeral, and one reading is, 
for the most part, sufficient; in both cases cited it is obviously 
both good judgment and economy to have as many books as 
possible purchased by expert buvers, and kept where they may 
beneht not one, but many. 

Of all the splendid legacies of the past, transmitted from the 
ages for our benefit: to-day, none should be so absolutely. free 
and universally accessible as that of the printed page. The great 
word-masters were no despots or oligarchs tn thetr domain, but 
democrats essentially: can we beheve for a moment that Plato 
or Plutarch, Epictetus or Gibbon or Parkman would wish to-day 
to have his works locked ina Globe-Wermteke bookcase, and a 
five-cent fee charged for every reading ? 

In view of the innate fairness of the proposition that the great 
thoughts of all ages are inherently the public property of to-day, 
on which all copyrights have long since expired, we have been 
long in coming to our own. Poverty, indifference, jealousy and 
bigotry have been some of the causes which for centuries have 
kept not only learning but the pure delights of reading as well 
restricted to the benefit and enjoyment of a favored few. But 
let us of this twentieth century take comfort in the thought that, 
with the development of enlightened ideas and the marvelous 


advance in the mechanical processes of bookmaking, nobody 
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within sound of my voice, at any rate, need complain of being 
cut off from the heritage of books. 

To assert that the day of monuments ts past would, perhaps, 
be as unkind as it is untrue, but in offering to the people of West 
Boylston my congratulations on the completion of this noble 
eift L have no hesitation in saying that vou, sir, in looking for a 
means to benefit your town could not have chosen more wisely. 
For as a living thing is vastly better than one which has not the 
breath of life, so is a library, alive with the glowing thought of 
the ages, a gift immeasurably more desirable than a mausoleum, 
whose closest bond is with death. 

As an educational institution working daily with the publhe 
schools and with school-trained citizens, the library makes its 
chief claim on the tax levy of its community. But as all work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy, and as the Worcester Public 
Library stands ready with its splendid resources of 200,000 vol- 
umes to assist the Beaman Memorial whenever you will give us 
the opportunity, PE earnestly: hope that the recreational side of 
vour library will not be neglected. Tere particularly ima 
country town good novels and romances should be generously 
furnished as a respite for totlers from the burden and heat of the 
day. 

On the Hterature of amusement the late Sir Walter Besant 
has written with fecling. Your heavy moralist, he says in sub- 
stanee, would found a public brary that every tinker and cob- 
bler might speedily, through a process of self-development, 
operating frome 7 to O30 p.m. during stx days a week, emerge 
as aneexpert in politics, law or medicine, But what does your 
heavy moralist the while? Putters at Hterary chores from 10 to 
1and 3 to 3; dines at 7.30 and whiles away the evening with a 
novel, ecards or chat. From his sons if he expect no more, how 
ean he fairly demand it from a mechanic or farmer, weary with 
nine or more hours of toi with the hands? 

Or, as the same case was put by a veteran librarian who had 
for years been trying to lead an old washerwoman away from 
her associations with Mary J. Holmes and Mrs. Southworth. to 
something more clevating. After listening respecttully to his 
arguments for a quarter of an hour, she shook her head and 
replied firmly, Pain't no use arguin’, Mr. Peck; you know your- 


self that if vou had to keep your arms soaked in dirty suds for 
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six days a week, you'd want to live with fine lords and ladies on 
Sunday.” 

So let our libraries and librarians, too, be human. Let us 
not urge that everybody who comes to a public library demand 
food for his soul or even the highest culture for his mind. Tet us 
provide also for those who have the brunt of many struggles to 
bear, and who may fairly claim that the public brary shall help 
them, for an hour or two at least now and then, to forget their 
responsibilities and worries. By so doing we shall, PE believe, 
derive the fullest benefit from such generous gifts as that which 
we here meet to celebrate. 


Poem 


Mrs. Grorare S. LAbpb 


N by-gone days how oft we've read 
| In anctent lore and story, 

“The Hoary Head if found tn God 
Will be a Crown of Glory.” 
lt was not strange Ezra Beaman, so good 
So filled with love for God, 
Should stimulate this grandson's love 
So fire his soul with zeal, 
Vhat he should open wide his purse 
And make his people feel 
“Poawas love for them he gave this house 
We Dedicate to-day. 
A double motive, Born of Love 
Do TI hear some one say? Ah Yes, 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 
He plants “Tis Love’ within the hearts 
Of earthly bemes born, 
He gently guides them with His eve, 
And Jeads them with His hand 
And calls them to perform His work 
Upon this lovely land. 
orth from the carth we've seen arise 
A noble building here, 
A Library. who can tell the worth 
For mary and many a year 
"Po was given for love of humanity. 
To help the Nation on 
As well as from a loving memory, 


Of one who has passed beyond. 
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Who knows but within the borders 

Of this Historic Town, 

We have here in embryo 

Many a noble son, 

A Milton or a Shakespeare, 

A Plato, Burns or Grey, 

Who will glean his first great knowledge 


On this Dedication Day. 


MRS, GEORGE S. LADD 


All honor and Praise for George Calvin Rice, 
The donor, this kindly man of worth, 

May he have many and happy days 

Upon this festive earth. 

And may we ever remember 

That he was of gentle birth 

And how he began to acquire his knowledge 
By the fire on the Old Brick Hearth. 
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He went to the httle “Red Schoolhouse” 
There to learn to read and write, 

That he might take his place in the world, 
And lead a useful life. 

He loved and honored his parents, 

And found a worthy name— 

More to be chosen than riches 

Or Glory or Honor or Fame. 

Who can measure the good 

That out from this life has grown 

As he has given to others, 

Not thinking of self alone? 

He has used that God-given power 

That eift of Muste and Song, 

And many a weary soul has forgotten, 
That the world was ever wrong. 

He has carried a smile 

And the sunshine, all thro’ this long, long life, 
And Tam sure you'll never believe it, 

But this year is his seventy-ninth. 

He chose the strarght and narrow path, 
That leadeth unto life, 

Vo meditate within the Law of God was his delight. 
Qt course Agriculture claimed hina, 

No business so large and vrand, 

As amproving the fruits and flowers 

Phat come from the old) brown Land. 

But as he las self forgotten, 

Others have thought of his werk, 

And give their love and friendship 


And places of trust and worth. 


In the Church and Grange we find him, 

And the N. Ek. Agricultural Society, 

Where he had much to do, as well as the 

One im the City, and the Horticultural too, 

As Director, Trustee and even in the President's chair, 
And although a plain, honest farmer 

Of honors he has had his share. 

And as the vears glide into the future 


"Till the youngest child here is old, 
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And they tell to their children the story 
Of this Library, then gray and old, 
And all that it has done for this people, 

Ina better life to unfold — 

Thev'll tell not of this man, as of magic touch, 
Changing the flower or fruit to gold, 

Not of his honor or fame, 

Remember him not by the books on the 
S00k-shelves or this building so grand, 

But will tell to their children the story 

Of the life of a worthy man. 

And out in the heat andthe battle, 

Yes, out in the midst of the strife 

Thew'll think of the heart that prompted 

This beautiful gift of the man George Calvin Rice, 


Presentation 


) 


By GreorGe CALVIN: RICE 


Gentlemen and Ladies, Citizens of West) Boylston, Neighbors, 
Ineited Guests, All: 


T gives me great pleasure to meet and greet so many people 
| interested ino a memorial to the late Major Ezra Beaman. 

| had a desire to do something by way of a memorial in 
1898. T spoke to several citizens, but was told there was talk of the 
town's doing something in regard to a monument. In 1903-'04 
I made another attempt, | visited the Parish Committee im 
regard to placing a monument on the parish ground.  T requested 
silence until the parish meeting. Ena few days Twas asked to 
subscribe towards a parsonage. Work was commenced; they 
were asked to stop work; then a somewhat lengthy Htigation 
with the consequent expense to both parties. Now each bas its 
own and is satisfied with the decision of a commission. 

The result: You have as beautiful a park asin Central Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1914, T made a proposition to the towns if at 
would) purchase and suitably grade thereafter a prece of land 
owned by Wayland Tuttle, | would erect immediately a building 
to cost not less than $20,000. The proposition was readily 
accepted, a building committee was appointed, consisting of 
Walter Chapman, C. BE. Burbank, A.W. Hinds, Ella sawyer 
and Geo. W. Reed. Phis committee immediately secured the 
land and consulted architects, who were invited to submit plans. 
The committee after considering plans of several artists selected 
those of Frost, Briggs & Chamberlain, and after considering 
bids from five contractors accepted those of the E. J. Cross Co. 

In awarding the contract the committee reserved the right to 
take allowances, which they did in several cases. Phe actual work 
was begun in July, 1911, and completed in) thirteen months. 


Vour committee feel vou have an artistic building. Tt is not 
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that alone. Tt as to use, for by its use it will serve the purpose 
for which it was intended. TP will not attempt a deseription of 
the building, stmply say itis furnished with the latest conven- 
iences, water, clectric lighting on the most approved plan, a hall 
in second story intended for educational uses only. There is 
the trustees’ room also in the sccond story. [ feel my duty ts 
but partly done without expressing my thanks to the Building 
Committee for their services tn making this memorial of such 
high character, and to the town for furnishing what the com- 
mittee asked for to make the surroundings to this ‘*Memortal 
Building” such an attractive spot im your town. 

Citizens, T thank all who have contributed in any way to 
make my effort the success which [ fechit has been. Tt is my wish 
that no part of this building should be used for other than edu- 
cational uses. And now, Mr. Chairman, it becomes my pleasant 
privilege to prescnt to vou as the chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee the keys to the “Beaman Memorial Library.” 

That the town in recetving this memorial building will use tt 


and care for itis the wish of your humble servant. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Paid E. J. Cross Co., contraet building, S18,476.00 
extras, 1,075.60 
Paid Coghlan Electrie Co., electric wiring, 312.50 
" . . “extras, 30,00 
Central Supply Co. water supply, 260.00 
Walter le. Chapman, water supply, 142.58 
"OA. Burlingame Co., heating, 975.00 
“Frost, Briges & Chamberlain, architects, 1,003.58 
imsurance, 60.00 


$22,395.26 


Resolutions 


HE committee chosen by the citizens of West Boylston, 

assembled in annual meeting, March 27, 1911, to dratt 

resolutions of thanks to) Mr. George Calvin Rice for his 
eift of a library building to this town hereby submit the following 
report: 

To our generous hearted neighbor and wise benefactor, Mr. 
George Calvin Rice, we, the citizens of West Boylston, would 
express our warmest thanks for the gift- of a memorial library 
building to be known as the Beaman Memorial Library, which 
he has made us and which we have heartily and unanimously 
socepted, 

We are deeply gratified that we are the recipients of a kindness, 
the final expression of a long cherished purpose, so appropriate 
and so timely. This gift will enable us, our children, and our 
children’s children down through the generations to reap the 
rich fruitage of recorded human thought. lor this blessing we 
are thankful indeed, but we would especially treasure the rare 
nobility of the giver, who seeks no perpetuation of his own name, 
but who rather, in the uncalculating spirit of the revered an- 
cestor Whose name he honors, leads us back to the founder of our 
town, and helps us all to memortalize the name of Major Fezra 
Beaman. ‘Phough the modesty of Calvin Rice will recoil at the 
sugevestion that we look upon him as tn any way unusual among 
his fellows, yet we cannot help regarding him as a conspicuous 
example of the noblest. type of the New England citizen, dili- 
gent in business, sensitive to) the highest needs of his fellows, 
building the savings of his honest toil into the enduring institu. 
tional hfe of his race and country. 

This imperfect tribute we would place upon the records of the 
town of West Boylston, and would send, in token of our sincerest 
friendship, to George Calvin Rice. 

ERNEST A. ROYAL, 
GEORGE H, CUMMINGS, 
CHARLES E. BURBANK, 


Conrmttee. 
[te 4 
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Description of Building 


By Frost, Briccs & CHAMBERLAIN, Architects 


Hk admirable site selected for the Beaman Memorial 

Library Building imposed the first condition governing 

the arrangement of its plan, and together with the utili- 
tarian requirements, presented an interesting problem for solu- 
tion. In the conception of the exterior treatment certain funda- 
mental principles demanded recognition; first, that the design 
should logically express the arrangement of the interior; second, 
that it should be adapted to its location with reference to the 
effect it presented from. various view points, and to the estab- 
lishment of harmony with its cnvironment; third, that the lines 
inmass and detail, combined with the scheme of color, should be 
restlul and pleasing; and fourth, that it should possess that 
abstract and almost indchinable quality. termed style. 

In attempting to combine these desirable elements, the thought 
ovecurred that the New England Colonial Architecture of our 
ancestors offered an inspiration indigenous to the soil and suited 
to commemorate the rugged personalitw of the man in whose 
honor the building was to be erected. Phe selection of appro- 
priate materials followed as a natural consequence of the design. 
A base of cool gray New Hampshire granite, supporting the super- 
structure of rough faced multitoned “Papestry”” brick. trimmed 
with “Mountain White” Vermont marble and surmounted by 
a root of soft green slate, completed the combination, 

To obtain a harmonious blending of color as well as to impart 
a texture and vitality to the walls of the building, the various 
shades of the brick were mixed in equal proportion, laid in 
“Duteh™ cross bond, and the motar finished with a rough cut 
joint. The approach to the building from either Central or New- 
ton Streets leads to a simple marble doorway surmounted by a 
tablet of the same material upon which is inscribed the words 
“Beaman Memorial Public Library.” Access to the interior is 
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gained through an ample vestibule, flanked with semi-circular 
niches, one of which will serve for the reception of a bronze 
tablet commemorating the gift of the building to the town, by 
the donor, George Calvin Rice. 

Upon entering, the arrangement of the main. floor becomes 
apparent at once, due to the open treatment of the vartous spaces, 
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VIEW FROM CENTRAL STREET 


giving the impression of one commodious room, which upon closer 
iMspection resolves itself into several units suflictenthy sereened 
for seclusion, vet admitting of complete supervision from. the 
attendant’s position at the delivery desk. The delivery space 
occupying the central portion of the plan is 15 \ 26 feet in dimen- 
sions and extends from the vestibule to the stack room: entrance 
at the rear. Upon the right is the general reading room for 
children and adults, 18 x 33 feet in size, and provided with 
shelving on three sides for the accommodation of popular books. 
A fireplace and mantel, a reminder of pretentious Salem homes 
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of by-gone davs dignifies the north end of the room. At the left 
of the entrance and occupying the southwest corner of the build- 
Ing is the reference room. Modest in dimensions, but generous 
in its shelving spaces for valuable data, it affords a quict corner 
for the serious minded student. 

In balance and relation with the reference space, the librarian's 
work room fills the northwest corner of the main building, and is 
immediately accessible from the delivery desk. 

A staircase with its mahogany finished rail and white balusters 
occupies the central position on the left of the entrance and gives 
access to the second floor, Here are steps conducting down to a 
side entrance and a turn to the right leads to the basement. 

Opening from the delivery space at the rear and separated by 
metal shding doors is the fireproof stack room, furnished with 
steel stacks in one tier with a capacity of S.AOO volumes. 

The dimensions are 14x 35 feet and the height is sutticient for 
the introduction of an upper tier of stacks affording a total capaci- 
ty of 15,000 volumes. 

The principal feature of the second floor is the assembly hall, 
33 feet square and having a seating capacity of about one hundred 
and fifty. A trustees’ room, janitor’s closet and retiring room, 
with accompanying toilet, completes the arrangement. 

In the basement, ample accommodations are alloted to the 
heating apparatus, coal storage, unpacking room, toilet, and 
filing room for documents, reports and other special data. 

The interior treatment of the building reflects the exterior 
design. Finish of white cnamel with softly tinted plaster walls, 
and furnishings of mahogany, have combined to produce an im- 
pression of dignity and cheerfulness. The practical necessities 
of the plant have also received studied consideration, 

The heating ts accomplished by a steam apparatus of approved 
capacity, and suitable provision has been made for proper venti- 
lation. 

A well, driven toa depth of sixty-five feet, supplies the water by 
means of an electric motor, a pump, and a pressure tank, the 
latter having a storage capacity of 1,500 gallons, 

electric lighting ts provided by the indirect system, which 
produces a untform ilumination, without shadows, by reflec- 
tion from the ceiling. The dimensions of the main building are 
54°60" x 30! 6”, with a stack room projection of 15 x 37 feet, 


the whole having an area of 2,544 square feet. 
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